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NOVEMBER 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday   End  of  First  9  Weeks 

3  Friday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

1 7  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

22  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Thank  sgiving  Vacation 

26  Sunday    Students  Return 

27  Monday   Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    Elks'  Christmas 

Party  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

19  Tuesday    Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 

JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

19  Friday   Primary  Party 

26  Friday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

27  Saturday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

28  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 

Merry~~Makers  Bowling  League  will  be 
every  Tuesday  ftom  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 


MARCH 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting, 
Gallaudet  Day  Program,  8:00  P.M. 

15  Friday   Primary  Party 

22  Friday    "Bell,  Book  and  Candle," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M. 

23  Saturday     _    "Bell,  Book  and  Candle," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M. 

29  Friday    Boy  Scout  Carnival, 

6  to  10:00  P.M. 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday    Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday   Classes  Resume 

26  Friday    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday      Boy  Scout 

Camping,  Leaving  at  1  P.M. 
5  Sunday   Boy  Scout  Return 

24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday      End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  AduSt  Braille  Course  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 


rking  bho 


By  Charles  Wright 

Instructor,  Department  for  Visually  Handicapped 


THE  BOYS  —  From  left  to  right  are:  Chuck  Berry  with  his  speaker  baffle  box,  Mike 
Woodring  shown  wiih  his  coffee  table,  Jeff  Hutton  with  his  plans  for  a  project,  Martin 
LeDeau  with  a  note  pad  hoider,  and  Duane  Schafer  also  with  a  note  pad  holder.  (Stu- 
dents not  pictured  are:  Jim  Aldrsch  and  Gordon  Jacobson.)  (School  staff  photo) 
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A  new  program  in  basic  woodworking  was 
initiated  at  the  school  for  the  blind  this  acad- 
emic year  to  acquaint  the  students  with  shop 
procedures  and  develop  basic  ideas  of  shop 
practices. 

The  objectives  of  the  training  have  been 
to  develop  within  the  trainee:  elementary 
knowledge  of,  and  some  skills  in,  the  use  of 
certain  tools  and  equipment;  knowledge  of 
proper  safety  procedures;  work  tolerance; 
ability  to  orient  and  adjust  to  a  work  situation; 
and  an  appreciation  of  what  will  be  required 
to  hold  a  job.  The  student  was  first  introduced 
to  the  most  common  hand  woodworking  tools 
and  then  asked  to  complete  a  project  involv- 
ing as  many  basic  processes  that  could  be 
incorporated  in  this  job  such  as  sawing,  sand- 
ing, drilling,  measuring,  squaring,  and  gluing. 

A  four-step  method  of  procedure  was  used 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  shop  as  a  work 
room.  The  student  was  first  made  familiar 
with  the  location  and  position  of  the  work 
benches,  tools,  tool  room,  machines,  and 
adjoining  finishing  and  lumber  rooms.  The 
student  was  instructed  in  four  procedures  at 
this  time:  (1)  General  housekeeping  and  care 
of  tools  and  equipment;  (2)  Identification  of 
tool — name  and  type;  (3)  Use  of  tool,  and  (4) 
Correct  method  of  manipulation  or  operation. 
Each  one  of  these  procedures  will  now  be 
taken  separately  and  explained  in  detail. 

Each  student  was  made  responsible  for 
taking  his  tools  to  the  work  benches  and  the 
return  of  all  equipment  to  the  proper  place  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  student  was  not 
excused  from  the  class  until  all  benches  were 
clean  and  floors  were  swept  free  of  all  shav- 
ings and  scraps. 

The  student  was  instructed  in  the  class  on 
certain  tools  he  would  be  using;  then,  he  was 
shown  where  the  tools  were  kept  and  finally 
shown  how  it  was  used.  The  correct  method 
of  manipulation  of  the  hand  tools  were  given 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  whenever  possible.  The 
instruction  given  on  measurement  was 
through  the  use  of  thermoforms  as  a  class, 
but  all  power  machine  instructions  were  given 
on  an  individual  basis. 

The  instructor  feels  that  the  student  will 
not  develop  the  correct  techniques  of  the 
woodworking  shop  until  he  has  been  subject- 


ed to  a  test  of  independent  work.  Several  of 
the  students  were  able  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  proceed  along  in  projects  requiring 
only  suggestions  from  the  instructor.  The 
complexity  and  magnitude  of  these  projects 
were  the  only  restrictions  placed  on  the  stu- 
dent's expressed  ideas. 


CROSSCUTTING-Mike  Woodring  (left)  is  receiv- 
ing individual  instruction  on  the  table  saw  from 
Mr.  V^right,  (right),  shop  teacher.  (School  staff 
photo) 


DRILLING— Martin  LeDeau  is  using  the  V-shaped 
jig  for  drilling  a  dowel  on  the  drill  press.  (School 
staff  photo) 
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By  Richard  Gregory 


Mr.  Gregory  is  a  lecturer  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  Cambridge  University  and  a  Leckhampton 
Fellov^'  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  investigation  described  here  was  carried  out  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  Jean  Wallace. 


The  philosopher  John  Locke  once  received 
a  letter  in  which  Moiyneux  posed  a  now  cele- 
brated question.  The  letter  reads: 

Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now 
adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distin- 
guish between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of 
the  same  metal.  Suppose  then  the  cube 
and  sphere  were  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  blind  man  made  to  see:  query  wheth- 
er by  his  sight,  before  he  touched  them, 
he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell  which 
was  the  globe  and  which  the  cube?  .  .  . 
the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  an- 
swers: Not.  For  though  he  has  obtained 
the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a 
cube,  affects  his  touch,  yet  he  has  not  yet 
attained  the  experience  that  what  affects 
his  touch  so-or-so,  must  affect  his  sight 
so-or-so  .  .  . 
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Locke  comments:  I  agree  with  this  thinking 
gentleman,  whom  i  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem;  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  blind  man,  at  first 
sight,  would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to  say 
which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube  .  .  . 

Descartes,  in  the  Dsoptrics,  considers  a 
sighted  person  tapping  objects  with  a  stick 
in  darkness.  He  concludes  that  normal  vision 
is  like  a  blind  man  exploring  and  building  up 
his  sense  world  by  successive  probes  w\h 
his  stick.  Bishop  Berkeley  also  considered 
this  problem.  In  A  Hew  Theory  of  Vision  he 
distinguished  between  sight  and  touch  as 
ways  of  perceiving,  and  decided  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  learn  to  associate  the  two. 

These  writers  all  thought  that  for  visual 
perception  of  objects  to  be  possible  a  great 
deal  of  learning  would  be  required  after  the 
blind  man  regained  his  sight.  This  emphasis 
on  perceptual  learning  arose  from  the  empir- 
icist position  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  derived  from  sensory  experience.  In 
fact  this  issue  is  not  so  simple:  the  experience 
of  past  generations  could,  by  natural  selec- 
tion, produce  visual  analyzing  systems  in  the 
brain  which  might  give  immediate  recogni- 
tion, so  that  common  objects  couid  be  recog- 
nized at  first  sight.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
insect  vision,  for  insects  respond  appropri- 
ately to  objects,  in  a  limited  way,  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  world.  But  this 
does  not  flout  the  empiricist  position:  no 
doubt  experience  Is  required,  but  it  may  be 
many  thousands  of  years  old,  and  inherited 
from  distant  ancestors. 

A  Rare  Case 
It  is  difficult  to  establish  how  far  human 
perception  is  the  result  of  individual  learning 

Continued  on  Page  Four  ' 
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But  Now  I  See  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

in  infancy,  because  motor  control  and  speech 
take  so  long  to  develop  in  humans.  For  this 
reason,  people  who  have  recovered  from 
infant  blindness  are  of  exceptional  interest  to 
psychologists;  but,  unfortunately,  very  few 
such  cases  have  been  recorded,  and  they  are 
now  extremely  rare,  because,  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  condition  is  treated  in  infancy. 
There  gire,  in  fact,  less  than  half  a  dozen 
cases  in  the  literature  that  are  worth  serious 
attention.  However,  recently  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  case,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  surgeon  and  the  hospital. 
The  case  was  a  man  of  fifty-two,  whom  we 
may  call  S.B.  He  lost  useful  vision  at  the  age 
of  ten  months,  after  infection  had  damaged 
his  corneas.  His  eyes  were  in  such  a  state 
that  an  operation  was  not  considered  worth- 
while for  many  years;  but  three  years  ago  the 
operation  was  attempted,  and  it  was  success- 
ful. 

What  is  it  like  to  open  your  eyes  for  the 
first  time  after  a  life  of  blindness?  How  would 
the  world  appear?  William  James  thought  of 
the  world  of  the  young  child  as  a  "blooming, 
buzzing  confusion."  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  at  least 
to  some  extent  ordered? 

S.B.'s  first  visual  experience,  when  the 
bandages  were  removed,  was  of  the  surgeon's 
face.  He  described  the  experience  like  this: 
he  heard  a  voice  coming  from  in  front  of  him 
and  to  one  side:  he  turned  to  the  source  of 
the  sound  and  saw  a  "blur."  He  realized  that 
this  must  be  a  face.  We  questioned  him  care- 
fully and  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  would 
not  have  known  this  was  a  face  if  he  had  not 
previously  heard  the  voice,  and  known  that 
voices  generally  come  from  faces. 

Recogniisng  the  Moon 

The  first  reaction  of  S.B.'s  fitted  in  well 
with  his  later  experiences.  He  made  nothing 
of  facial  expression,  photographs,  or  most 
drawings;  and  he  could  name  only  the  col- 
ours red,  black,  and  white  correctly;  but  from 
the  start  he  could  identify  common  objects 
he  already  knew  by  touch.  He  made  mistakes, 
and  his  perception  was  far  from  normal,  but 
his  progress  was  rapid.  He  would  get  up  at 
dawn  and  look  out  of  the  window,  watching 
the  distant  cars  and  lorries  with  delight. 
Shortly  after  the  operation  he  saw  the  moon 
for  the  first  time — and  of  course  he  could  not 


have  known  the  moon  by  touch.  At  first  he 
thought  it  a  reflection  in  the  window,  but  when 
he  was  told  it  was  the  moon  he  expressed 
surprise  at  its  crescent  shape.  He  had  expect- 
ed a  "quarter  moon"  to  look  like  a  quarter 
piece  of  cake.  We  were  surprised  that  he  was 
able  to  recognize  objects  as  well  as  he  did. 
Two  possibilities  presented  themselves:  eith- 
er the  early  empiricists  were  wrong,  and  the 
world  is  not  at  first  a  blooming,  buzzing  con- 
fusion— or  the  previous  experience  from  the 
other  senses  allowed  him  to  recognize  ob- 
jects with  his  new-found  vision.  So  we  tried 
to  answer  the  question:  "Was  the  previous 
experience  of  the  world  through  touch  and 
the  other  senses  available  to  S.B.'s  newly 
opened  visual  system?" 

This  question  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  psychologists.  Early  theories  suggest- 
ed that  the  brain  is  divided  functionally  into 
compartments — this  is  implicit  in  the  ideas 
behind  phrenology — although  in  more  recent 
theories  these  compartments  are  now  often 
thought  to  develop  through  learning.  For  in- 
stance. Professor  D.  O.  Hebb  supposes  that 
the  brain  starts  as  a  random  arrangement  of 
cells.  This  develops  compartments  because 
neighboring  cells  form  functional  systems — 
ceil  assemblies — and  the  connections  are 
formed  by  associative  learning.  Hebb  argues 
that  slow  development  of  vision  shows  that 
learning  is  essential. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that 
absence  of  perception  at  any  stage  could  be 
due  to  any  number  of  special  factors,  and  so, 
by  itself,  could  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about 
the  development  of  normal  perception.  But 
if  we  could  establish  that  things  previously 
learned  by  S.B.  through  touch  were  directly 
available  for  his  visual  perception,  then  we 
could  have  a  finding  which  could  have  some 
general  importance,  even  though  it  was  based 
on  a  single  and  possibly  unrepeatable  case. 

It  appears,  as  you  would  expect,  that  S.B. 
had  had  some  visual  experience:  not  very 
much — little  more  than  indicating  the  general 
direction  of  a  bright  light.  But  he  is  not  quite 
Molyneux's  ideal  case;  and  that  we  shall 
never  find,  since  the  retina  must  be  intact  for 
recovery  to  be  possible,  and  neither  cataract 
nor  scarring  is  ever  completely  opaque.  Our 
problem  was  to  try  to  find  clear  evidence  for 
transfer  from  early  touch  experiences,  allow- 
ing for  an  uncertain  amount  of  residual  sight. 
In  the  event,  we  were  lucky. 
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Our  first  clue  that  touch  had  transferred  to 
vision  came  when  we  found  that  S.B.  could 
tell  the  time  by  vision  on  a  wail  clock  in  the 
hospital.  This  was  forty-eight  days  after  the 
first  cornea!  graft,  and  so  it  is  possible  that 
he  might  have  learned  to  tel!  the  time  visually 
during  this  period;  but  we  discovered  from 
the  hospital  staff  that  he  had  actually  been 
able  to  do  this  much  earlier.  He  had  a  watch 
without  a  cover  glass,  on  which  he  couid  tell 
the  time  very  rapidly  by  touch.  After  the  oper- 
ation he  could  tell  the  time  on  his  watch  vis- 
ually with  little  or  no  practice. 

The  second  clue  came  accidentally.  We 
showed  him  the  cover  of  a, magazine,  and 
after  some  hesitation  he  named  it,  correctly, 
as  Everybody's.  Although  he  had  learned 
Braille  in  the  school  for  the  blind  he  attended 
as  a  boy,  we  vi/ere  surprised  that  he  could 
read  a  word  visually.  We  discovered  that 
although  he  couid  not  read,  he  could  recog- 
nize any  upper-case  letter,  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  first  two  letters  in  the  title  v\/ere  in 
upper  case.  He  said  he  recognized  the  "E" 
and  the  "V"  and  guessed  the  rest. 

It  turned  out  that  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
he  had  been  taught  to  recognize  upper-case, 
and  only  upper-case,  letters  and  numbers  by 
touch.  They  were  inscribed  on  special  blocks 
and  were  taught  to  help  him  in  locating 
houses  by  feeling  raised  numbers  and  names, 
and  the  lettering  on  brass  plates,  which  also 
are  generally  in  upper  case.  The  fact  that  he 
was  taught  only  upper-case  letters  by  touch, 
and  that  he  could  name  only  upper-case  and 
not  lower-case  letters  visually,  provides 
strong  evidence  that  it  was  the  early  touch 
experience  and  not  any  residua!  vision  which 
made  this  possible.  The  lower-case  letters 
serve  here  as  a  control,  which  gives  the 
observation  considerable  force. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  he  recognized 
the  upper-case  letters  by  following  the  out- 
lines with  his  eyes,  and  that  this  motor 
'tracking'  was  sufficiently  like  following  an 
outline  with  the  finger  for  the  same  neural 
systems  to  be  called  into  play.  But  we  have 
good  evidence  against  this  possibility.  For 
one  thing,  his  eyes  always  moved  in  large, 
rather  uncontrolled,  jerks,  and  seemed  incap- 
able of  following  an  outline  with  any  preci- 
sion. Then,  again,  we  assessed  his  ability  to 
recognize  shapes  which  were  previously 


known  to  him  by  touch,  but  in  which  there 
were  no  effective  visual  contours.  For  this  we 
used  colour  test  plates,  in  v^hich  numerals 
can  just  be  made  out  from  the  difference  in 
the  colours  of  the  dots  in  a  haphazard  pat- 
tern. The  result  was  extraordinary.  He  read 
out  each  numeral  correctly  and  rapidly, 
through  the  entire  set  of  cards,  making  only 
one  correction  (a  one  into  a  seven).  The  num- 
erals he  read  out  corresponded  in  ail  cases 
to  normal  colour  vision.  At  the  time  he  did  this 
(forty-eight  days  after  the  operation)  he  had 
no  special  training  in  reading  visually,  and 
his  colour  naming  was  still  poor,  though 
rapidly  improving. 

Information  Through  Touch 
As  you  might  expect,  S.B.'s  newly  found 
visual  perceptions  were  often  distorted,  but 
if,  as  now  looked  likely,  touch  does  provide 
information  for  vision,  we  predicted  that 
these  distortions  would  be  less  wherever  he 
had  previous  touch  information  to  draw  on. 
This  we  confirmed  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  his  estimates  of  the  distance  of 
objects  in  the  horizontal  plane  were  accurate, 
but  his  sense  of  scale  was  hopeless  for 
objects  below  him.  At  first  he  thought  he 
could  lower  himself  safely  from  his  hospital 
window,  although  it  was  some  forty  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  is  interesting  because  blind 
people  have  no  experience  of  objects  below 
them,  since  they  never  risk  jumping  down 
even  low  steps  for  fear  of  injury. 

Again,  we  presented  him  with  outline  draw- 
ings of  cubes — the  sort  of  thing  that  looks 
solid  to  us,  but  with  an  ambiguity  as  to  wheth- 
er the  corners  are  pointing  towards  us  or 
away  from  us.  Normal  subjects  find  that  these 
spontaneously  reverse  in  position  as  they 
look  at  them.  S.B.  had  touch-experience  of 
objects  in  depth — how  would  he  react?  The 
answer  was  clear.  He  saw  them  all  as  flat,  and 
experienced  no  reversals  or  ambiguity.  This 
suggests  that  normally  the  perspective  angles 
come  to  indicate  depth  in  vision  only  in  con- 
junction with  touch  experience.  The  world  of 
touch  has  no  perspective,  and  so  he  could 
not  previously  have  learned  about  perspec- 
tive. He  would  have  felt  lines  receding  in  dis- 
tance, but  they  would  remain  parallel  to  his 
touch,  although  to  our  sight  they  would  con- 
verge. 

Continued  on  Page  Nine 
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Visually  Handicapped  Try 
For  All-State  Chorus 

Eight  members  of  the  senior  chorus  of  the 
Department  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
have  applied  for  positions  in  the  all-state 
chorus.  This  all-state  chorus  is  composed  of 
singers  from  all  schools  in  the  western  half 
of  the  state  and  will  perform  in  Missoula  on 
May  2  and  3. 

 y 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 

ELEMENTARY 

We  had  a  school  party.  We  sang  songs  and 
played  games.  We  all  got  presents.  I  got  a 
"Slinl<y." 

— Tom  Blunk 

I  go  to  Cub  Scouts  every  week.  We  made 
Valentines  last  week.  We  are  going  to  have 
our  Blue  and  Gold  Banquet  next  Sunday. 

— Chucky  Laib 

We  jump  on  the  trampoline  for  Physical  Ed. 
and  on  Saturdays.  I  think  it  is  fun. 

— Lyie  Burgett 

One  day  we  went  outside  and  made  a  snow- 
man. He  was  very  tall  and  he  looked  like  a 
rabbit.  We  had  fun. 

— Billy  Abele 

Sugar 

In  Social  Studies  we  studied  a  unit  on  su- 
gar. We  found  out  how  we  get  sugar  from 
sugar  beets. 

The  sugar  beets  are  harvested  in  the  fall. 
They  are  taken  in  trucks  to  the  factory.  They 
are  washed  and  sliced  into  cossettes. 

The  cossettes  are  carried  by  belts  to  a  ma- 
chine called  a  diffuser.  Here  the  beets  are 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  the  juice  is  pressed 
out.  The  juice  is  boiled  and  the  sugar  crys- 
talizes. 

The  molasses  is  spun  out  and  the  white 
crystals  stay  inside.  The  molasses  is  a  by- 
product used  for  feed  for  livestock  and  mak- 
ing yeast  and  other  things. 


We  also  get  much  of  our  sugar  from  sugar 
-cane.  t 

It  was  fun  learning  about  how  and  where 
we  get  sugar. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

For  our  Christmas  party  we  put  on  a  skit, 
"The  Magic  Santa,"  for  the  primary  grades. 
Johnny  McCulloch  was  Santa,  Vicki  Burgett 
was  grandmother,  Nancy  Troendle  was  Bet- 
sey and  Arnold  was  Billy,  the  little  shy  boy. 
Donald  Orr  was  the  narrator.  Wendy  was 
Hilda,  the  happy  child  of  Christmas  that  got 
the  pack  from  Santa  because  she  was  a  kind 
little  girl. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

» 

We  went  to  a  roller  skating  party  for  Scouts. 
I  learned  how  to  stand  up  on  roller  skates. 
It  was  fun  and  I  hope  I  can  go  again. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

Aloha  —  This  means  "hello,"  "goodbye," 
and  "love"  in  Hawaii. 

We  were  greeted  by  our  teacher,  Mrs. 
Stafne,  after  Christmas  with  "aloha." 

Mrs.  Stafne  spent  Christmas  vacation  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

She  brought  a  fresh  pineapple  from  Hawaii 
and  we  all  had  a  taste  of  it.  She  had  a  branch 
from  a  Norfolk  pine,  which  is  their  Christmas 
tree.  It  looks  like  small  braids  and  is  not 
prickly  like  our  Christmas  trees. 

Since  flowers  do  not  last  long  she  brought 
plastic  hibiscus,  which  is  the  state  flower  and 
a  plastic  orchid. 

The  girls  in  the  class  put  the  hibiscus  in 
their  hair  and  the  plastic  lei  around  their 
neck.  These  worn  with  a  colorful  print  muu- 
muu  from  Hawaii  made  us  all  feel  we  were 
Hawaiians. 

It  all  sounded  so  inviting  we  asked  if  we 
might  go  the  next  time.  It  would  be  especially 
nice  this  time  of  the  year  as  the  temperature 
averages  about  75  degrees  fahrenheit  the 
year  round. 

The  beaches  sound  like  a  lot  of  fun  where 
people  spend  much  time  in  the  sun  swimming 
in  the  ocean  and  doing  some  surfing. 

Another  nice  thing  about  Hawaii;  there  are 
no  snakes.  There  is  no  state  animal.  The  ani- 
mals have  been  brought  in.  The  state  bird  is 
the  Nene  (Hawaiian  goose).  The  state  tree  is 
Koa. 
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There  are  two  active  volcanoes — Kiiauea 
and  Mauna  Loa  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Hawaii  is  the  largest  of  the  eight  islands  in 
the  group. 

Honolulu  is  the  capitol  of  Hawaii  and  is  on 
the  island  of  Oahu. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  Hawaii-loa,  the 
discoverer,  or  his  home,  Havaiki. 

Hawaii's  language  of  the  Pacific  past  is 
pure  Polynesian.  There  are  only  twelve  letters 
in  the  alphabet;  the  vovv'els.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U;  and 
seven  consonants,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P  and  W. 
Each  letter  is  sounded. 

Since  1860  the  eight  islands  of  Hawaii  make 
up  part  of  our  United  States.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  this  state  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  where  the  trade  winds 
serve  as  nature's  own  air  conditioning. 

— Aloha 

The  Weather  Bureau 
Some  of  the  students  from  the  Blind  De- 
partment went  to  the  weather  bureau.  It  is  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  airport  building.  First,  we 
saw  a  table  with  all  kinds  of  buttons  on  it. 
This  was  the  things  which  told  the  weather- 
men what  the  weather  balloons  were  doing. 
Second,  we  saw  all  the  instruments  which  tell 
the  temperature,  how  fast  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing, and  how  close  to  the  earth  the  clouds 
are.  Third  we  saw  a  machine  which  receives 
pictures  from  a  satellite  which  is  going  round 
the  earth. 

One  machine  brought  in  pictures  from 
Alaska  and  Greenland,  and  another  one 
brought  in  pictures  from  Mexico.  We  saw  two 
teletype  machines  which  brought  informa- 
tion to  this  weather  bureau.  One  received 
information  from  Canada  and  Alaska,  and 
the  other  one  received  information  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  really  liked 
this  trip  through  the  weather  bureau. 

— Ki  Weingart 

A  Mew  Girl 

Last  night  at  9:30  p.m.,  I  got  a  second  niece 
named  Barbara  Kay.  I  have  seven  nephews 
and  had  one  niece,  but  this  is  the  second 
niece.  Last  night  my  brother  Calvin  called 
from  Spokane,  Washington,  and  told  about 
his  daughter.  I'm  an  uncle  of  these  nine  chil- 
dren, and  I  feel  quite  great  about  it.  The  girl 
was  born  September  17th,  1967. 

— Richard  Battrick 


Our  science  classes  were  studying  about 
the  jet  engine. 

Mrs.  Stafne  and  Mrs.  Murphy  took  us  to 
the  airport  to  see  the  jet  airplanes. 

We  went  through  the  plane;  sat  in  the  seats 
and  buckled  the  seat  belts.  We  also  went  in 
the  cockpit  where  the  pilot  and  co-pilot  sit. 
We  looked  at  all  the  instruments  they  use  in 
flying.  We  sat  in  the  pilot's  seat. 

The  man  that  showed  us  through  the  plane 
gave  us  a  little  package  of  nuts. 

We  heard  one  of  the  jets  take  off. 

This  was  fun.  We  pretended  we  were  going 
to  Hawaii. 

— V'/endy  Krogfoss 

Marlys  Stafne,  an  airiine  stewardess  for 
Northwest  Airlines,  came  to  visit  our  class- 
room. She  told  us  about  her  exciting  work  as 
a  stewardess.  It  sounds  like  it  is  fun.  She  flies 
across  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  south  to  Florida. 

—Nancy  Troendle 

A  Surprise  Package 
I  got  a  package  in  the  mail  one  day  and  I 
was  surprised.  When  I  opened  it,  i  knew  it 
was  from  my  mother.  There  vt/as  a  pocket 
watch  for  me  and  a  pair  of  new  "mittens,  a 
radio  and  some  candy. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

Friday  afternoon  during  recess  we  made  a 
Valentine  box  for  our  Valentines  ...  it  is 
covered  with  pink  and  red  crepe  paper  with 
pink  hearts  on  the  outside  for  decorations. 

We  will  keep  our  Valentines  in  here  until 
February  14th,  Valentine's  Day. 

— Donald  Orr 

My  Birthday 
1  had  a  birthday  last  week.  For  my  birthday 
treat  we  had  pizza.  We  all  enjoyed  this  very 
much. 

1  got  a  pair  of  walkie  talkies,  and  a  svv'eater, 
black  with  gray  and  white  stripes  down  the 
front.  I  also  got  a  little  red  crash  car  that  I 
assemble  and  when  it  hits  an  object  it 
crashes. 

I  got  a  telephone  call  from  my  dad  on  my 
birthday  besides  the  package. 
I  am  now  twelve  years  old. 
I  had  a  real  nice  birthday. 

— Donald  Orr 
Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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Last  week  during  dental  week  we  took  a 
test  on  ourselves.  After  brushing  our  teeth  our 
teacher  gave  us  a  little  red  pill.  We  chewed 
the  pill.  Wherever  we  could  see  red  clinging 
to  our  teeth  that  meant  we  had  not  scrubbed 
our  teeth  in  those  spots. 

We  found  out  we  were  not  scrubbing  our 
teeth  so  good. 

— Vicki  Burgett 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dept.  for  the  Blind  Receives  Vaiuabie  Help 

The  long-awaited  orientation  course  we've 
asked  for  has  finally  arrived.  Our  instructor, 
iVlr.  Kapphahn,  says  that  it  may  be  a  little 
work,  but  that  it  will  help  us  invariably  in  the 
future. 

We  really  got  down  to  business  the  Thurs- 
day following  our  arrival  from  Christmas  vac- 
ation. Our  instructor  went  through  the  sighted 
guide  techniques.  From  there,  he  showed  us 
ways  of  protecting  ourselves  from  objects 
that  we  may  run  into  in  an  unfamiliar  area. 
He  showed  us  how  to  sit  down  in  a  chair  so 
that  we  would  look  a  little  better. 

I,  for  one,  am  going  to  public  school  next 
year,  and  will  especially  find  this  mobility 
course  valuable. 

When  the  weather  is  fairly  nice,  the  area 
we  can  cover  will  be  less  limited,  of  course, 
so  we  will  be  going  downtown  for  street  cross- 
ing practice,  etc. 

For  this  needed  instruction,  I  and  the  rest 
of  my  classmates  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Vedovatti  for  making  it  possible. 

— Chuck  Berry 

Our  Beauty  Course 

Once  a  week  for  about  a  month  or  more, 
the  girls  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  are 
going  to  take  a  beauty  course.  It  is  being 
given  to  us  by  one  of  the  local  beauty  schools. 
We  received  our  first  lesson  this  week.  During 
the  first  lesson  we  just  introduced  ourselves 
to  the  instructor  and  one  of  her  girls  from 
the  school,  and  asked  them  questions.  The 
instructor  asked  each  girl  what  hair  style  she 
preferred,  because  the  girls  from  her  school 
are  going  to  cut,  style,  and  give  permanents 
to  those  who  want  it.  The  following  week 
we'll  fix  our  own  hair. 


The  course  will  also  include  learning  how 
to  give  a  facial  and  learning  the  right  way  to 
apply  makeup.  I'm  sure  we'll  all  gain  much 
from  this  course. 

— Theresa  Main 

Working  at  the  YMCA 

When  I  go  to  work  at  the  YMCA,  I  have  to 
be  there  at  3:30.  After  I  get  there  I  just  wait 
until  the  little  boys  get  there. 

What  I  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  boys  put 
their  clothes  in  the  locker.  After  they  get  un- 
dressed I  make  sure  that  they  take  a  shower 
before  they  go  into  the  pool,  if  they  don't  I 
would  get  "you  know  what"  for  not  telling 
them  to  take  a  shower. 

After  all  three  classes  are  finished  I  have 
to  clean  the  shower  room  and  the  locker  room 
also.  Then  when  I  have  finished  with  that  I  go 
to  sign  my  time  card  before  I  leave. 

This  is  a  work-study  program  for  the  school 
to  help  you  get  around  in  the  world. 

— Martin  LeDeau 

Trip  to  the  Great  Falls  Public  Library 

On  Friday,  the  second  of  February,  our 
class  took  a  tour  of  the  new  and  very  modern 
Great  Falls  Public  Library. 

The  children's  librarian  was  our  guide  and 
she  gave  us  a  very  thorough  tour  of  all  the 
facilities  that  are  available  to  the  public.  She 
shov\/ed  us  the  card  catalogue  and  how  one 
would  use  it  to  find  a  book  of  his  choosing. 
She  also  told  us  about  the  records  that  are 
available  to  anyone  interested  in  checking 
them  out. 

We  were  then  showed  a  Xerox  machine 
that  is  used  to  copy  a  page  of  a  book  or  part 
of  a  paper  that  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  library. 

The  final  part  of  this  interesting  trip  was 
filling  out  a  library  card  that  enables  all  of 
us  to  check  out  books  and  use  the  facilities 
of  the  library. 

— Jeffrey  Hutton 


About  the  Cover 

The  center  design  of  the  front  cover  was 
drawn  free-hand  by  Duane  Schafer  of  the 
Department  of  Visually  Handicapped.  Duane 
is  from  Opportunity. 
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But  Now  I  See  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Five 

So,  to  S.B.,  the  converging  lines  in  the 
cube  drawing  did  not  convey  any  illusion  of 
depth.  Further  evidence  that  touch  is  innpor- 
tant  to  visual  development  comes  from  draw- 
ings which  S.B.  made  for  us.  S.B.  would  miss 
cut  parts  of  objects  he  had  not  previously 
experienced  by  touch,  even  after  he  had  had 
considerable  visual  experience  of  them.  He 
did  a  series  of  drawings  of  a  bus;  but  in  all  of 
them  the  radiator  was  entirely  missing.  He 
was  unable  to  draw  the  front  of  a  bus,  which 
he  probably  had  never  touched,  while  the 
hand  rail  and  the  windows  would  be  familiar 
to  him  and  were  drawn  in  detail. 

When  S.B.  left  hospital  we  showed  him 
things  he  could  not  have  known  before,  espe- 
cially things  we  thought  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in.  He  had  always  liked  tools,  and  he 
had  wished  that  he  could  use  a  lathe.  We 
showed  him  a  large,  simple  lathe  at  the  Sci- 
ence iVluseum  in  London.  The  effect  of  this 
was  dramatic.  We  showed  it  to  him  first  in 
its  glass  case.  He  was  agitated,  and  was 
unable  to  say  anything  about  it  except  that  he 
thought  the  nearest  part  (the  transverse  feed) 
was  a  handle.  The  case  was  then  opened.  He 
shut  his  eyes  tight,  and  ran  his  hands  rapidly 
over  the  lathe.  He  named  several  parts  con- 
fidently, then  he  stood  back,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  after  staring  at  it  a  long  time  said:  "Now 
that  I've  felt  it,  I  can  see." 

Fear  of  Traffic 
This  experience  was  the  climax  in  S.B.'s 
life  as  a  sighted  man.  Very  soon  after  he  be- 
came seriously  depressed.  He  entirely  lost  his 
former  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  generally 
showed  little  interest  in  using  vision.  He  was 
terrified  of  traffic.  Though  previously  he 
would  cross  the  road  by  himself  with  impunity 
it  was  now  difficult  to  get  him  across,  even 
with  two  people  holding  his  arms.  He  would 
mistake  shadows  for  objects.  He  found  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  steps  in  depth,  and  this  nearly 
resulted  in  disaster  several  times;  but  he 
would  use  vision  to  guide  himself  through 
doorways,  and  he  could  recognize  familiar 
people  by  their  clothes  and  how  they  moved, 
though  not  by  their  faces. 

Depression  is  a  common  feature  of  the 
published  cases.  Mesmer,  in  1777,  reports  the 


case  of  a  girl  saying  to  her  father:  "How 
comes  it  that  I  now  find  myself  less  happy 
than  before?  Everything  that  I  see  causes  me 
disagreeable  emotion.  Oh,  I  was  much  more 
at  ease  in  my  biindness."  And  Beer,  another 
worker,  comments:  "Might  not  a  sort  of 
injured  pride  contribute  something  of  this 
transformation,  in  that  they  now  suddenly 
so  far  behind  other  people  of  their  age,  even 
in  the  most  trivial  matters  of  knowledge?" 
This  passage  well  describes  what  happened 
to  S.B.  He  found  himself  unable  to  read,  and 
so  as  a  "sighted"  person  was  extremely 
handicapped;  but  while  he  was  blind  he  had 
been  unusually  active  and  successful,  and 
certainly  did  not  feel  a  failure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of  the 
known  cases  had  little  or  no  formal  education 
while  blind,  and  some  appear  to  have  been 
generally  stupid.  But  the  two  cases  which 
stand  out  as  having  rapid  perceptual  deve!- 
ment  were  both  unusually  active,  intelligent, 
and  well  educated.  The  situation  is  not  unlike 
that  of  someone  winning  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  moving  to  a  different  country:  any 
such  violent  change  can  produce  emotional 
disturbance,  and  blindness  swamped  by 
sight  is  a  disturbance  without  precedent. 
Space  travelers  should  take  note! 

Because  of  this  emotional  undertow,  it  is 
dangerous  to  deduce  anything  from  our 
results  about  the  normal  perceptual  develop- 
ment of  infants,  but  I  think  this  case  does 
establish  transfer  from  touch  to  vision  in  the 
human  brain.  There  do  appear  to  be  some 
ready-made  pathways  in  the  brain — although 
these  pathways  may  be  greatly  extended  by 
learning.  We  do  not  know  the  role  of  language 
in  this  process. 

People  like  S.B.  are  caught  in  a  desperate 
situation.  They  have  to  unlearn  a  complete, 
integrated  structure  of  knowledge  and  to 
come  to  rely  on  a  new  sense,  and  this  few  of 
them  manage  to  do.  The  case  of  an  adult 
gaining  sight  after  years  of  experience  of 
touch  is  totally  unlike  the  case  of  a  normal 
child  being  presented  with  sight  and  touch 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  it  is  most  rash 
of  psychologists  to  argue  from  these  rare 
cases  of  adult  recovery  of  sight  to  normal 
development  in  children.  Whatever  tlie  an- 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Student  Killed 
In  Accident 

A  19-year-old  student  at  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  scheduled 
to  graduate  in  June  was  killed  Saturday  in  a 
tobogganing  accident  seven  miles  south  of 
Kings  Hill  along  U.S.  89. 

Lon  Ulvestad,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arne 
Ulvestad  of  Billings,  was  killed  almost  instant- 
ly when  the  toboggan  on  which  he  was  riding 
overturned  on  the  slope. 


LON  KENNETH  ULVESTAD 


The  youth  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene  by  Dr.  John  S.  Mest,  a  member  of  the 
Kings  Hill  Ski  Patrol  called  to  the  scene  from 
his  White  Sulphur  Springs  office.  The  doctor 
attributed  death  to  head  injuries. 

The  accident  took  place  during  one  of  three 
annually-scheduled  recreational  outings  for 
students. 


According  to  school  Superintendent  Floyd 
McDowell,  about  40  students  left  Great  Falls 
by  chartered  bus  at  8:30  a.m.  Saturday  with 
six  school  teachers  as  supervisors.  The  group 
stopped  at  a  cleared  area  about  one-half  mile 
behind  the  Forest  Green  Resort.  All  returned 
to  Great  Falls  following  the  accident. 

School  officials  said  Ulvestad  was  riding 
between  two  other  students.  Sitting  in  front 
was  Sheri  Eckhardt,  18,  Great  Falls,  who  sus- 
tained only  minor  facial  lacerations  after  roll- 
ing off  the  sled.  A  third  person  on  the  tobog- 
gan, 16-year-old  Billy  Three  Irons  of  Garry- 
owen,  was  uninjured. 

Lon  Kenneth  Ulvestad,  who  was  born  July 
16,  1948,  at  Glasgow,  had  been  a  student  at 
the  school  since  Sept.  5,  1957. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Dennis,  Billings;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore (Denise)  Labard,  Billings;  two  grand- 
mothers, Mrs.  George  Spath,  Billings  and 
Mrs.  Georgine  Ulvestad,  Seattle. — Great  Falls 
Tribune 

- —  „_ —  ^ 


from  the  Department  for  the  Decaf 
Correcfed 

V  ) 

A  Birthday  Party 
January  third  was  my  birthday. 
I  was  seven  years  old. 
1  had  a  pretty  cake. 
We  had  a  party. 

Mrs.  Shanahan  came  to  the  party. 
We  had  cake,  ice  cream  and  punch. 
We  played  games. 
We  had  fun. 

— Gina  Evans 

A  Card 

I  got  a  big  card. 
It  had  a  horse  on  it. 
I  liked  it. 

— Joe  Jeffery 

A  Fall 

I  ran. 

I  fell  down 

Continued  on  Page  Fifteen 
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By  Nathan  P.  Harris,  M.Ed. 

Principal,  Horace  Mann  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 


Fortunately  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  is  receiving  more  atttention  today 
than  ever  before.  We  who  are  specifically 
interested  in  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
are  aware  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
many  auxiliary  centers  that  are  endeavoring 
to  help  these  children.  Clinics  and  hospitals 
have  undertaken  research  that  does  not  stop 
at  the  therapeutical  stage,  "but  go  to  rec- 
ommend educational  practices  and  place- 
ment as  well." 

In  speaking  of  this  situation,  we  are  in  no 
way  at  odds  with  the  medical  profession. 
There  is  no  axe  to  grind,  certainly  no  profes- 
sional jealousy,  but  only  the  mutual  feeling 
that  everything  possible  should  and  must  be 
done  to  reduce  the  handicaps  of  the  deaf  and 
the  hard  of  hearing. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole  child,  thQ 
medical  details  are  as  important  as  the 
educational  and  social  aspects  of  his  well 
being.  However,  a  question  may  exist  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  deaf  child  having  been  given 
medical  treatment  and  advice,  should  also 
be  given  educational  placement  by  the  doc- 
tors without  consulting  with  those  who  are 
the  experts  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Many  medical  men  who  may  attempt  to  give 
educational  advice  as  to  placement  of  deaf 
children  have  never  visited  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  are  not  acquainted  with  their  special 
educational  needs.  I  was  in  attendance  at  a 
convention  of  doctors  and  surgeons  during 
a  session  on  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing, 
and  a  majority  of  them  said  they  did  not  know 
of  any  sources  that  were  capable  of  giving 
authentic  information  on  the  educational 
problems  of  the  deaf.  I  told  them  of  the 
American  Annais  of  the  Deaf  and  of  the  Volta 


Bureau  and  they  were  thankful  for  this  infor- 
mation. 

In  many  cases,  a  doctor  has  said  to  a 
parent  of  a  deaf  child,  "Oh,  he  will  be  able 
go  to  a  regular  public  school." 

This  points  to  the  need  of  doctors  and  ed- 
ucators combining  their  knowledge  in  the 
problem  of  school  placement  of  young  deaf 
children. 

We  fully  recognize  the  work  that  auxiliary 
centers  are  trying  to  do  and  certainly  the  ideal 
of  placing  all  atypical  children  in  a  normal 
atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  public  school 
classroom,  is  one  worthy  of  all  our  efforts. 

However,  every  person  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  experienced  in  the  field  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  will  not  submit  to  the 
idea  that  deaf  children,  who  lack  speech  and 
language,  should  be  placed  in  schools  for  the 
hearing  with  a  hearing  aid  and  be  expected 
to  learn  in  a  normal  fashion. 

We  should  also  consider  the  environment 
where  teaching  is  to  go  on.  Auxiliary  centers 
are  not  as  a  rule  laid  out  properly.  Usually 
some  place  is  allocated  for  this  project  and 
the  personnel  get  along  as  well  as  possible. 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  well  graded  school  for 
the  deaf  can  take  care  of  this  special  work. 
It  is  an  integral  unit  and  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  child,  not  just  in  special 
areas.  Children  in  such  schools  have  all  the 
advantages  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  schools  for  the  hearing,  the  same  incen- 
tive and  the  same  competition.  They  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  taste  immediate  success. 

We  should  also  understand  that  schools  for 
the  deaf  do  not  swallow  up  those  that  enter 
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their  portals.  Parents  have  told  me  that  they 
were  informed  that  "once  you  sign  up  your 
child  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  you  will  never 
get  him  out." 

In  genera!,  it  can  be  said  that  schools  for 
the  deaf  can  provide  a  much  better  program 
for  young  deaf  and  some  hard  of  hearing 
children  than  various  auxiliary  centers. 

A  complete  curriculum  can  be  provided  by 
schools  of  this  type  that  will  lead  these  chil- 
dren into  regular  grades  in  our  schools  where 
most  of  these  children  belong  and  can 
receive  their  greatest  educational  advan- 
tages. 

As  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  know,  the 
greatest  need  of  young  children  with  pro- 
found hearing  losses,  is  to  establish  commu- 
nication skills,  and  ability  to  use  language  in 
all  its  forms.  Auxiliary  programs  generally 
may  not  have  the  "know  how"  or  the  trained 
staff  to  prepare  children  with  impaired  hear- 
ing for  their  educational  careers.  Further- 
more, to  move  them  on  from  these  programs 
to  regular  programs  for  the  hearing,  v\^orks 
hardship  on  young  deaf  children.  We  should 
be  firm  believers  in  transferring  from  schools 
for  the  deaf  to  regular  classes  for  the  hearing 
for  those  children  v/vho  are  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  program. 

Among  the  factors  to  be  fully  evaluated  in 
making  this  transfer  are  the  language  and 
lipreading  ability  of  the  pupil,  general  use  of 
speech  and  language,  intelligence  quotient, 
emotional  stability,  and  ability  cf  parents  to 
help  their  children. 

The  children  who  fit  into  this  category  will 
generally  be  those  who  have  some  residual 
hearing  that  Vi/ill  be  of  help  to  them.  This 
means  usually  those  hearing  loss  ranges 
from  60-85  db  in  the  speech  range.  Children 
with  greater  losses  than  this  might  make  this 
transfer  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  the  number  would  be  very  small. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  best  place  for 
a  deaf  child  to  get  his  total  education  includ- 
ing nursery  school,  is  in  a  well  organized 
school  for  the  deaf. 

It  is  said  by  auxiliary  centers  that  the  state 
pays  more  to  educate  a  deaf  child  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf.  All  specialized  instruction  costs 
more.  What  about  the  operating  costs  of 


many  of  these  auxiliary  centers  or  other 
clinics?  Divide  the  cost  of  all  factors  by  the 
number  of  pupils  you  service  and  you  will 
liiive  a  high  figure. 

Using  cost  as  an  argument  against  placing 
children  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  is  wrong. 
When  a  child  is  placed  by  mistake  in  a  school 
for  the  hearing  and  the  child  has  to  repeat 
grades,  that  is  expensive.  When  a  slow  learn- 
ing child  needs  much  more  attention  from  a 
teacher  in  a  class  of  30  or  more,  all  the  other 
children  are  being  "robbed"  of  their  share  of 
instruction,  and  that  is  very  expensive. 
Regardless  of  how  much  human  beings  are 
adcrnonished  to  love  their  fellowmen,  par- 
ents resent  having  slow  children  in  classes 
with  children  who  can  advance  at  a  much 
faster  rate.  Parents  are  very  cruel  about  such 
things  and  teachers  and  heads  of  schools 
are  continually  reminded  of  it.  it  will  be  a 
happy  day  when  education  in  all  its  phases 
receives  the  proper  financial  support  on  City, 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

In  a  circular  of  a  clinic,  I  read  that,  "We 
believe  that  children  with  hearing  difficulties 
should  not  be  educated  with  the  really  deaf 
child.  If  the  hard  of  hearing  child  is  sent  to  a 
school  for  the  deaf,  he  may  lose  the  little 
speech  he  has,  but  with  special  help,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  place 
in  a  public  school." 

This  is  a  gross  misstatement,  and  unfair 
J:o  the  children  and  parents  who  are  given  this 
advice..  After  many  years  of  experience,  I  can 
give  you  account  after  account  of  hard  of 
hearing  children  who  attended  schools  for 
the  deaf,  because  this  was  decided  after  very 
careful  consideration,  and  the  poor  speech 
that  they  had  was  improved.  This  came  about 
through  highly  specialized  training  in  speech 
given  them  by  qualified  teachers;  through 
more  individual  attention  with  5  or  6  children 
in  such  a  class  as  compared  to  30  or  more 
in  a  public  school;  and  through  better  inte- 
gration where  the  child  was  not  looked  upon 
as  being  odd. 

If  we  look  into  the  cases  of  all  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  deaf  children  in  public  schools,  who 
may  be  fitted  with- a  hearing  aid,  we  find  that 
many  are  repeating  grades.  We  find  on 
speaking  to  teachers  that  "we  don't  know 
how  to  help  them,"  we  find  that  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  and  mistaken  notions 
given  to  parents  of  young  children  with  pro- 
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found  hearing  losses  are  holding  these  chil- 
dren in  a  vise  that  prevents  them  from  devel- 
oping educationally. 

Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust  of  Northwestern 
University  says:  "There  is  a  promiscuous  use 
of  hearing  aids  on  very  young  children  on 
the  assumption  that  such  instruments  will 
take  care  of  their  language,  speech,  and 
academic  needs.  This  is  not  true.  On  the 
basis  of  clinical  experience  and  research,  it 
!S  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  us  that 
hearing  aids  must  be  fitted  in  a  planned, 
deliberate,  cautious  manner  if  they  are  not  to 
cause  emotional  difficulties  as  the  child  gets 
older. 

It  is  our  distinct  impression  that  training  in 
socialization  and  language  development  are 
of  equal  importance,  and  in  some  children 
with  severe  hearing  impairments  perhaps  of 
more  importance  than  the  use  of  amplifica- 
tion in  terms  of  the  child's  long  range  adjust- 
ment and  needs.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  use  of  amplifi- 
cation, but  it  means  that  the  use  of  amplifica- 
tion must  be  a  part  of  a  broader,  more 
extensive  approach  to  the  child's  needs. 

We  know  that  there  are  exceptions  and 
now  and  then  such  a  handicapped  child  can 
make  the  grade. 

No  doubt,  on  many  occasions  parents  have 
come  to  us  upset  and  disillusioned  with  chil- 
dren 6  to  10  years  of  age  who  have  honestly 
tried  to  hold  their  place  in  schools  for  the 
hearing  and  finally  have  had  to  seek  special 
methods  of  education.  These  parents,  having 
gone  from  one  organization  to  another,  and 
rightly  so,  in  their  endeavor  to  find  help  for 
their  children,  have  been  given  incorrect 
advice. 

In  ansv^/er  to  a  common  question,  "Why 
didn't  you  try  to  enroll  your  child  here  be- 
fore?" the  answer  has  been,  "Because  I  was 
advised  that  my  child  was  too  young,"  or 
"Keep  your  child  at  hohie  for  six  months  or 
a  year,"  or  "Don't  send  him  to  a  school  for 
the  deaf." 

Many  of  these  children  eventually  find  their 
way  into  specialized  schools  and  they  get 
their  first  opportunity  to  taste  success,  their 
first  feeling  that  they  are  not  an  odd  lot  and 
their  parents  come  and  tell  us,  "Thank  God 
for  such  schools." 

Much  of  this  misplacement  may  be  avoided, 
I  believe,  if  doctors,  social  workers,  audiol- 


ogists  and  educators,  with  emphasis  on  the 
educators,  get  together  after  all  the  testing 
is  done  to  decide  where  the  child  should  be 
placed. 

Doctors  are  no  more  qualified  to  solve 
educational  problems  alone  than  educators 
are  qualified  to  practice  or  give  medical 
advice.  Much  good,  however,  can  come  with 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  doctor  and 
the  educator. 

All  present  here  would  be  most  naive  if 
they  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  definite 
competition  between  schools  for  the  deaf. 
Children  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their 
need  for  attending  such  a  school.  If  the  child 
does  not  belong  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  we 
are  pleased  to  so  inform  the  parents.  Cer- 
tainly schools  for  the  deaf  do  not  want  chil- 
dren who  can  attend  their  own  neighborhood 
schools. 

Auxiliary  centers  would  be  happy  to  use 
qualified  and  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
but  they  are  scarce.  These  centers  recognize 
the  need  of  highly  specialized  teachers,  but 
when  the  children  are  ready  to  leave,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  them  in  public  schools, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  unfortunately  do 
not  know  how  to  teach  them. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  very,  very  small 
amount  of  training  given  at  an  auxiliary  cen- 
ter can  prepare  the  young  deaf  child  to  go  to 
a  public  school? 

Many  deaf  children  are  placed  in  a  school 
with  normally  hearing  children  at  a  tremen- 
dous and  constant  strain.  Their  work  is  below 
par  and  often  they  must  repeat  grades.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  competent  care  can  be 
given  only  in  a  school  that  is  set  up  to  handle 
children  with  impaired  hearing. 

We  all  stress  better  educational  adjustment 
for  school  children  with  hearing  disabilities. 
They  should  have  hearing  aids,  lip-reading 
instruction,  and  speech  correction  as  early  as 
possible. 

Is  the  public  school,  with  teachers  who 
know  little  of  hearing  aids,  if  anything  at  all, 
or  of  the  techniques  involved  in  lipreading  or 
speech  to  the  deaf,  prepared  to  keep  this 
child  as  near  his  normal  group  as  possible? 

There  will  always  be  "border  line  cases," 
situations  where  there  may  be  a  question  as 
to  proper  placement  of  a  child  in  school.  If 
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you  decide  to  try  tiie  schools  for  the  hearing, 
this  is  fine,  but  instead  of  social  workers 
alone  following  up  their  progress,  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  have  a  person  well 
versed  in  the  education  of  children  with  im- 
paired hearing  help  follow  up  these  cases? 

This  premise  is  brought  out  because  in 
many  instances  when  placement  in  so-called 
schools  for  the  hearing  has  not  worked  out 
well,  the  parents  have  finally,  and  I  quote, 
"taken  things  in  their  own  hands,"  and  sought 
advice  from  schools  for  the  deaf. 

We  are  told  that  "in  most  cases  of  profound 
hearing  impairment  in  children  from  nerve 
loss  cannot  be  much  improved  or  restored 
by  any  known  treatment.  In  such  cases  the 
family  should  be  informed  so  that  valuable 
time  is  not  v,/asted  in  a  vain  search  for  a 
medical  miracle." 

With  very  young  children  the  parents,  with 
proper  help  from  teachers,  can  best  help  the 
child  in  the  home.  Before  the  age  of  4,  the 
deaf  child  may  benefit  greatly  by  attending  a 
nursery  school  with  normally  hearing  chil- 
dren. After  the  age  of  4,  the  child  should  go 
to  a  school  specifically  for  the  deaf. 

Children  with  a  moderate  loss  are  easily 
identified  in  the  classroom  because  of  failure 
to  respond,  inattention,  poor  scholastic  rec- 
ord, and  faulty  articulation.  A  great  number 
of  these,  no  doubt,  can  be  remedied  with 
correct  treatment.  A  correctly  fitted  hearing 
aid  will  be  of  benefit.  The  child  with  poor 
articulation  must  have  lipreading  as  insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  his  hearing 
loss  becoming  more  progressive,  and  also 
special  speech  lessons.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  amount  of  correction  done  in  many  public 
school  centers  with  deaf  children  needing 
speech  work,  is  insignificant. 

This  type  of  child  using  a  hearing  aid  and 
with  ability  to  read  lips  may  do  well  in  a  class 
of  normally  hearing  children,  sitting  as  close 
to  the  teacher  as  possible  and  good  lighting 
facilities. 

At  best,  under  these  conditions,  the  child 
has  to  learn  the  hard  way.  Possibly  the  group- 
ing of  hard  of  hearing  children  in  graded 
classes  in  the  public  school,  would  be  an 
advantage  over  having  them  scattered  one 
here,  one  there,  in  different  schools.  In  such 


a  case,  a  better  trained  teacher  may  be 
obtained  and  the  children  would  advance  at 
a  faster  rate. 

Multiplicity  of  agencies  in  the  vicinity,  pro- 
viding services  for  the  acoustically  handi- 
capped child,  is  most  confusing  to  the  parents 
of  these  children.  In  many  cases  it  constitutes 
an  additional  problem  instead  of  resolving  the 
fundamental  problem  which  confronts  the 
parents.  The  services  available  in  a  few  of 
these  agencies  are  so  similar  that  they  prac- 
tically tend  to  professional  rivalry  and  com- 
petition. 

There  should  be  a  clearing  house  for  the 
careful  study  of  doubtful  cases  with  complete 
facilities  for  arriving  at  conclusions  in  regard 
to  educational  placement. 

Ciinics  may  have  an  unusual  turnover  of 
trained  personnel  due  to  the  unattractiveness 
of  economic  security  involved,  inadequate 
housing,  equipment,  etc. 

By  way  of  contrast,  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  built  and  maintained  by  generous  public 
and  private  funds.  The  buildings  are  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deaf  child.  They 
have  far  greater  resources,  educational  as 
well  as  financial,  on  v/hich  to  depend.  Their 
personnel  is  encouraged  to  stay  on  and  grow 
into  the  work. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  number 
of  deaf  children  being  placed  in  a  school  for 
the  hearing  situation.  The  majority  of  these 
children  are  not  equipped  for  it,  and  suffer 
undue  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  pres- 
sure because  of  it. 

They  are  continually  forced  to  compete  with 
hearing  children  in  crowded  classrooms 
guided  by  a  teacher  seldom  equipped  to  meet 
their  many  special  needs. 

Many  travel  great  distances  to  receive  sup- 
plemental help  which  is  too  meagre  in  terms 
of  time  spent  to  meet  their  serious  communi- 
cative inadequacies. 

Psychologically,  the  public  school  for  the 
hearing  situation  intensifies  the  insecurity 
that  the  deaf  child  naturally  experiences, 
because  he  never  feels  an  integral  part  of 
the  group. 

Equally  serious,  I  believe,  is  the  unrealistic 
attitude  it  fosters  in  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren. We  at  schools  for  the  deaf,  work  hard 
to  get  parents  to  accept  their  children  and 
their  handicaps,  in  order  to  help  them  con- 
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structively.  Encouraging  the  parent  to  feel 
that  his  child  has  no  special  problems  is 
unrealistic  and  most  unfair  to  the  child. 

Preschool  classes  for  deaf  children  are 
gaining  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  discover  the 
feasibility  of  this  v/vork,  !  inquired  of  experts  in 
this  field  and  submit  the  questions  and 
answers.  (1.)  What  is  the  philosophy  of  those 
engaged  in  the  preschool  education  of  the 
deaf  regarding  the  placing  of  these  children 
in  regular  public  schools? 

"If  education  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
all-encompassing  sense  as  training  for  social 
living,  the  responsibilities  must  be  viewed 
with  clarity.  For  the  preschool  deaf  child,  the 
building  of  skills  enable  him  to  communicate 
in  our  world  is  his  greatest  need.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  deafness,  the  deaf  child  develops 
language  far  more  slowly  initially  and  pro- 
gressively than  does  the  hearing  child.  Thus  a 
deaf  child  needs  teachers  who  are  specialists 
in  the  teaching  of  language.  Otherwise,  he  is 
forced  into  a  situation  of  impossible  competi- 
tion in  language,  a  fact  that  at  once  marks 
him  as  different.  Special  schools  provide  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
child.  Perhaps  it  need  not  be  added  that  the 
preschool  years  are  the  most  important  years 
for  the  learning  of  language. 

Note:  The  term  "language"  as  used  here 
includes  speech. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  preschool  program? 

"There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  over 
special  education  to  the  preschool  deaf  child 
by  being  placed  in  regular  public  schools. 

"The  disadvantages  are  many.  The  few 
main  ones  listed  here  is  further  emphasis  to 
statements  in  answer  to  question  1. 

"The  richest  of  experiences  and  activities 
are  insignificant  in  the  language  and  mental 
development  of  any  child  unless  these  activi- 
ties are  described  in  language.  For  the  pre- 
school deaf  child,  this  means  that  talking 
must  be  done  by  trained  teachers  to  individ- 
ual children,  or  to  small  groups  of  children. 
This  is  not  possible  in  regular  schools. 

"Psychologically,  the  deaf  child  is  in  the 
role  of  a  minority  member  of  the  group  and  is 
thus  not  free  from  its  ensuing  forces." 

3.  What  information  regarding  placement 
should  clinics  give  to  parents  of  little  deaf 
children? 


"The  parents  of  these  children  should  be 
given  unbiased  information  concerning  types 
of  schooling  and  guides  for  choosing  a 
school.  A  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
total  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  advisory  staff  of  any  center 
making  recommendation  for  schooling." 

4.  What  part  should  a  well-graded  school 
for  the  deaf  have  in  this  preschool  work? 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  well-graded 
school  for  the  deaf  to  have  the  leadership  in 
the  education  of  the  preschool  deaf  children. 
Such  a  school  can  plan  and  evaluate  pre- 
school education  in  light  of  the  total  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  child." 

Our  philosophy  is  that  of  any  democratic 
public  school  in  America.  We  are  ready  to 
help  all  who  need  what  we  have  to  offer, 
without  personal  feelings  or  glory. 

All  other  organizations  have  a  right  to 
render  their  services,  but  it  seems  that  in 
their  desire  to  help  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing, they  have,  to  some  extent,  excluded  the 
possibility  of  pooling  their  ideas  and  maybe 
their  facilities  with  other  existing  schools 
such  as  ours,  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child. 
— The  Maryland  Bulletin. 
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I  lost  two  teeth. 
I  cried. 

— Caria  Howe 

Boots 

I  went  home  one  Friday. 
I  got  some  new  black  boots. 
They  are  pretty. 
I  like  them. 

— Joe  Laverdure 
My  Dog 

I  have  a  dog. 

It  is  brown,  black  and  white. 

Its  name  is  Butter  Ball. 

I  like  to  play  with  Butter  Ball. 

— John  Eide 

A  Visit 

I  went  to  see  Grandmother. 
I  got  a  pretty  new  dress. 
I  got  a  haircut. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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swer  to  Moiyneux's  question,  we  shall  not 
know  hovi/  the  world  appears  to  young  chil- 
dren until  we  learn  how  to  communicate 
directly  with  them.  The  world  of  the  child  may 
forever  remain  mysterious  to  the  adult:  de- 
layed vision,  however  dramatic  as  a  human 
experience,  does  not  let  us  see  the  vt/orld 
with  a  child's  eyes. — Third  Programme 


Hadley  School  Has  300 
Openings  for  Sfudenfs 

The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  which 
tutors  biind  adults  and  teen-agers  all  over  the 
world  by  mail  in  Braille  vv'ithout  charge,  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  300  openings  are 
available  for  U.S.  students  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Braille — Including  talking  Braille  (a  rec- 
orded course  that  teaches  the  reading  of 
English  Brailie),  Braille  writing,  Braille  review, 
and  Grade  3  Braille. 

2.  Grade  school  courses — Including  spell- 
ing, english,  history,  and  arithmetic. 

3.  A  complete  high  school  curriculum  with 
accredited  diploma. 

4.  Vocational  courses  —  Including  typing, 
salesmanship,  insurance  selling,  commercial 
law,  business  engiish,  medical  terminology 
(for  medical  transcribers),  and  home  manage- 
ment. 

5.  Avocational  courses  —  Including  verse 
writing,  story  writing,  foreign  language,  Bible 
courses. 

6.  College  courses  for  qualified  students 
with  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

For  further  information,  including  a  Braille 
catalog  of  courses,  write  to  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Biind,  700  Elm  Street,,  Winnetka, 
Illinois  60093. 
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I  had  fun. 

— Barbara  Ryan 

A  Surprise 

Mother  came  to  see  me  one  night. 


She  gave  me  a  book  and  a  toy  boat. 
I  liked  them. 

I  was  happy  to  see  mother. 

— Curtis  Garden 

My  Friends 

Some  friends  came  to  see  me. 

I  talked  and  read  for  them. 

Herb  gave  me  some  candy  and  gum. 

1  gave  some  candy  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

I  like  my  friends. 

— Topsy  Toner 

A  Bus  Ride 

Topsy  and  I  went  home. 
We  rode  in  a  bus. 
We  had  fun. 

—Richie  Hall 

Jiggs 
I  have  a  black  dog. 
It  is  fat. 

Its  name  is  Jiggs. 

Mother  brought  Jiggs  to  school. 

I  showed  Jiggs  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

They  liked  Jiggs. 

— Chris  Bizicki 

My  Trip  to  Montana 
I've  just  moved  into  Great  Falls  from  Arling- 
ton, Virginia.  We  had  a  very  good  time  on 
cur  trip.  I  have  two  dogs.  We  did  not  want  to 
leave  them  behind  so  we  took  them  with  us. 
We  v\/ent  through  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  on  our  trip. 
I'm  sure  I  will  like  it  in  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

— Ronnie  Bibler 

A  Teen-Ager 

I'm  enjoying  my  new  class  on  teen-agers. 
Orva,  Jean,  Linda  and  I  have  this  class  each 
afternoon  from  2:40  to  3:30. 

My  teacher  is  Mr.  LeMieux.  I  think  he  is 
really  a  wonderful  teacher.  I  understand 
clearly  what  he  is  saying. 

I  want  to  learn  about  teen-agers  and  how 
they  should  act.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  lot  fun 
discussing  them. 

i  think  I  will  like  "Social  Development." 

— Nadine  Has  Eagle 

My  Family 

I  come  from  a  big  family.  I  am  one  of  13 
children.  There  are  three  sets  of  twins  in  my 
family.  I  am  a  twin  myself.  All  three  sets  of 
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twins  consisted  of  one  girl  and  one  boy.  IVIy 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  either 
North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota. 

in  1945  my  family  moved  to  Montana.  My 
father  took  up  farming  in  Blaine  County.  It 
was  in  Blaine  County,  Montana,  where  3  suc- 
cessive sets  of  twins  were  born  to  my  parents. 
My  sister.  Donna,  and  1  were  born  in  1949. 

Most  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters  are 
married.  Some  of  them  live  and  work  here  in 
Great  Falls.  My  bachelor  brothers  are  working 
on  ranches  in  and  around  Chinook,  Montana. 

During  the  summers  I  help  my  father  and 
brothers  on  cur  farm.  This  is  my  last  year  in 
school.  I  will  graduate  in  June.  I  have  been 
taking  job  training  this  year. 

At  the  present  time  1  am  taking  training  in 
tire  recapping  at  the  Kelly  Tire  Shop.  I  expect 
to  stay  in  Great  Falls  this  summer  and  be- 
come a  regular  employee  of  the  tire  shop. 

— Donald  Lee  Annis 

A  Day  at  SVl.S.D.B. 
At  M.S.D.8.  a  typical  day  starts  at  5:30  a.m. 
We  get  up  and  dress.  After  we  wash  our  face 
and  hands  and  brush  our  teeth,  we  go  down- 
stairs for  breakfast.  Breakfast  is  at  7:15.  After 
breakfast,  each  of  us  has  a  job  to  do  before 
we  go  to  school.  Some  of  us  help  wash 
dishes.  Some  of  us  clean  the  hallways,  stair- 
ways and  our  lounges.  At  8:20  we  go  to 
school.  At  11 :40  school  is  dismissed  for  lunch 
until  1  o'clock.  At  one  o'clock  1  go  to  the  10th 
Avenue  Dry  Cleaners  to  take  training.  At  5 
o'clock  a  cab  brings  me  back  to  the  school. 
At  5:45  we  have  our  big  meal  of  the  day.  At 
7  o'clock  we  all  go  to  the  Library  where  we 
study  for  one  hour.  After  study  hour,  we  may 
sit  around  and  watch  TV  or  talk.  Sometimes 
we  go  to  the  gym  and  play  basketball.  At  10 
o'clock  we  start  getting  ready  for  bed.  At 
10:30  o'clock  lights  are  out. 

— David  Watson 

Boy  Scout  Camp 
Last  Saturday  morning  the  Boy  Scouts 
woke  up  at  5:30  and  ate  breakfast.  We  went 
to  Sun  Mountain  Ranch  vi/ith  2  other 
troops.  I  saw  a  lot  of  snow  on  the  mountain 
when  we  got  there.  1  saw  the  cabin  and  went 
in.  It  had  a  fireplace  and  a  stove.  1  went  up- 
stairs to  see  where  I  would  sleep.  Stephen 
and  1  carried  one  toboggan  up  the  hill.  Three 
other  deaf  boys  got  there  soon  after.  Stephen, 
Jon,  Gregory  and  I  rode  on  a  toboggan  down 
the  hill.  We  hit  a  small  bump  in  the  snow  and 


Jon,  Stephen,  and  Gregory  fell  off  the  tobog- 
gan. 1  was  able  to  stay  on  and  they  were  mad. 
We  went  back  to  the  cabin.  1  borrowed  some 
of  Ronnie's  money  for  candy.  Later  on  that 
day,  we  ate  hot  dogs  and  hot  chocolate,  it  was 
a  good  supper.  We  went  to  sleep  about  10:00. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  and  the  other  two 
troops  woke  up  early.  We  ate  rolls  and  hot 
chocolate.  1  ate  5  rolls.  They  were  good.  We 
went  to  ride  on  a  sled.  The  sleds  went  faster 
than  the  inner  tubes,  so  I  didn't  enjoy  riding 
on  the  inner  tubes  on  account  of  that.  About 
noon,  Mr.  Mullins  said,  "Now  we  have  to  go 
back  to  school."  We  really  had  a  good  time. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

Continued  on  Page  Eighteen 


(Academic  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  This  effort,  joined 
with  full  use  of  abilities,  provides  the 
combination  that  raises  the  student 
above  the  average.) 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  foiSowing  stu- 
dents who  have  "B"  or  better  averages 
or?  their  report  cards  for  this 


Aleksinski^  Mark 

Burns^  Nancy 

Brunelle,  Stephen 

Cotron,  Dennis 

Eckhordt,  Sheri 

Hammel^  Howard 

Humphrey,  Kathy 

LeMieux,  Brenda 

LeMieux,  Darcie 

Mendenhail,  Douglas 

MuHins,  Laurie 

Smolik,  Larry 

^Wesfphal,  Douglas 

Whifaker,  Laurie 

^Attained  an  A  average  for  the  full 
semester. 

J.  W,  Lenth, 

Principal 
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Deaf  Couple  Tells  of 
March  of  Dimes  Aid 

EDiTOR'S  NOTE  —  With  polio  con- 
quered, the  National  Foundation  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  is  devoting  its  resources 
and  know-how  to  fight  against  birth 
defects. 

The  foiiowing  story  is  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Wise,  parents  of  the  1967  Flathead 
County  Poster  Child.  Their  son,  Duane, 
was  born  Oct.  12,  1966,  with  cleft  palate 
and  lip. 

The  remarkable  fact  in  this  story  is 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise  are  both  deaf  and 
unable  to  speak.  But  with  their  willing- 
ness to  better  their  own  handicap  and 
through  the  assistance  of  the  March  of 
Dimes,  Duane  will  grow  up  to  be  a  happy, 
healthy  child. 

This  story  is  written  in  their  own  words 
and  since  there  are  words  that  cannot  be 
translated  in  sign  language,  remember 
this  as  you  read  this  story  right  from  the 
hearts  of  a  wonderful  couple. 

Here  is  the  story  of  young  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wise.  The  words  are  that  of  an  interpre- 
ter who  read  the  sign  language  and  put 
the  story  down  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
translated. 

*    *  * 

We'll  tell  you  what  the  March  of  Dimes 
means  to  us.  Our  story  begins  with  the  birth 
of  our  first  child. 

Our  boy  was  born  Oct.  12,  1966,  at  3  a.m. 
He  weighed  11  pounds  1  oz.  The  doctor 
told  my  stepmother  about  the  birth  defect. 
When  she  told  me,  I  did  not  understand,  so 
we  looked  at  him.  He  had  a  cleft  palate  and 
lip.  We  felt  terrible. 

We  left  the  boy  at  the  hospital,  but  he  had 
a  hard  time  eating  so  our  doctor  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  Be- 
cause this  service  was  out  of  state  the  Mon- 
tana Health  Department  could  not  help  us. 
We  brought  the  boy  back  after  the  nurse  and 
doctor  taught  us  how  to  feed  him. 

Through  the  state  health  department,  we 
sent  our  boy  to  the  hospital  for  a  survey  of 
his  birth  defects. 


Through  our  county  health  nurse,  Mrs.  June 
Kesler,  we  learned  about  the  March  of  Dimes. 
She  introduced  us  to  William  Smithers,  chair- 
man of  the  March  of  Dimes.  He  has  helped  us 
a  lot. 

March  of  Dimes  paid  the  bills  of  the  hospi- 
tal in  Seattle  and  helped  us  with  transporta- 
tion to  Great  Falls.  We  sent  our  boy  to  the 
Montana  Deaconess  Hospital  at  Great  Falls. 
Doctors  operated  on  our  boy  and  now  he 
looks  better  than  when  he  was  born. 

if  we  didn't  have  a  March  of  Dimes  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  our  boy  would  have 
grown  up  with  his  birth  defect.  What  would 
we  have  done  without  the  help  of  the  March 
of  Dimes? 

We  want  to  say  thank  you  to  all  of  you.  — 
The  Daily  Inter  Lake. 
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My  Bog 

My  dog's  name  is  Smokie.  He  is  one  year 
old.  I  think  he  is  part  cocker  spaniel  and  Eng- 
lish spaniel. 

We  didn't  buy  him;  we  didn't  find  him.  We 
got  him  from  our  neighbor. 

When  he  was  a  puppy,  he  was  scared  of 
people.  He  wouldn't  let  the  people  pet  him. 
I  thought  of  a  good  way  to  break  him  of  being 
afraid,  i  got  an  old  rug  and  played  with  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  now  he  likes  to  play  with 
people.  He  is  very  friendly  and  makes  a  good 
house  dog.  I  am  so  happy. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  him  when  you  visit  my 
home. 

— Jon  Mullins 

A  Studio  Tour 
On  December  15th  Mother  and  I  were  in 
California  and  toured  on  the  bus.  We  toured 
through  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  Beverly 
Hills,  and  Hollywood.  I  was  most  interested 
in  Hollywood.  We  saw  Hollywood  homes  of 
movie  stars.  These  homes  in  Brentwood  be- 
long to  Joan  Fountaine,  Marilyn  Monroe,  and 
Steve  McQueen.  In  Beverly  Hills  there  are  the 
homes  of  Agnes  Moorehead,  Dean  Martin, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Jack  Benny,  Jack  Palance, 
James  Stewart,  Ji.mmy  Durante,  Lucille  Ball, 
Milton  Berle,  Kirk  Douglas,  Rock  Hudson, 
Rosemary  Clooney  and  others.  In  Bel  Air 
and  Hornby  Hills  there  are  the  homes  of  Alfred 
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Hitchcock,  Jayne  Mansfield,  and  Red  Skelton. 
We  entered  the  20th  Century  Fox  studio  and 
we  watched  the  real  action  of  "Lost  in  Space" 
and  "Peyton  Place."  In  Centery  Plaza  and 
City  where  Jack  Benny  lives,  there  is  a 
hotel  of  42  stories.  He  lives  in  the  top  of  it. 
He  pays  $1,000  a  month  for  the  rent.  It  was 
two  blocks  to  my  hospital  in  Beverly  Glen.  We 
saw  seme  goif  courses  and  they  belong  to 
Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope,  Dean  Martin,  Don 
Adam  and  Jack  Benny.  All  the  golf  courses 
have  18  holes.  They  are  beautiful.  We  saw 
Jerry  Lewis'  house  which  cost  $1,500,000.  Pat 
Boone's  house  is  beautiful  and  is  surrounded 
by  palm  trees. 

We  saw  CBS  and  NBC  Television  Cities, 
Dick  Clark  production-America  Bandstand, 
Hippies  clubs  on  Sunset  Strip  in  Hollywood, 
Hullabaloo  and  Literary  Records  Recording 
Studio,  Hollywood  High  School  where  the 
children  of  the  movie  stars  attend.  We 
watched  the  real  action  of  "Truth  or  Conse- 
quences" which  was  free  of  charge  to  a 
studio  tour  group.  The  guest  was  Bob  Baker. 
It  was  shown  on  January  2  in  New  York  and 
January  5  in  Los  Angeles.  We  saw  Hollywood 
Bowl,  Hollywood  Palace,  Lawrence  Welk, 
Home  Economics  by  Carolyn  Jones,  and  Pat 
Boone  Theater. 

The  trip  was  interesting.  It  took  us  all  day  to 
see  them. 

— Essie  J.  Handy 

My  Brother  and  His  Family 
My  brothers  name  is  Leonard.  Now  he 
vyorks  in  the  printing  shop  and  he  has  joined 
the  Printers'  Union.  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  has  four  sons.  Their 
names  are  Leiand,  Danny,  Blaine,  and  Lenny 
Jr.  Leiand  and  Danny  are  deaf.  They  go  to  the 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Leiand  is  in  the  4th  grade.  Danny  is  in  the 
Beginners'  class.  Leonard's  wife's  name  is 
Ruth.  They  are  deaf,  too.  Ruth  is  a  housewife 
and  looks  after  her  sons.  They  have  their  own 
home.  Their  new  house  costs  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  house  is  very  nice  and 
vv^ell-built.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  about 
3  years  because  we  live  far  from  each  other, 
I  wish  I  could  see  them  so  we  could  visit. 
Leonard  likes  to  work  in  the  printing  shop. 
He  learned  to  work  in  the  printing  shop  when 
he  was  in  the  4th  grade  in  our  school. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 


B  Would  Like  to  be  A  Model  Bot  .  .  . 
Models  are  beautiful  and  stylish  women 
who  show  the  hairdos,  makeup,  and  clothes. 
Modeling  is  really  a  hard  work  because  to 
make  a  picture  for  a  magazine  cover,  the 
model  must  stand  for  long  hours.  Models  may 
be  on  their  feet  all  time,  have  to  hurry  and 
change  clothes.  They  have  to  have  beautiful 
fingernails,  feet  and  hairdos.  They  must  walk 
gracefully  and  have  good  posture.  The 
pounds  for  the  models  must  be  limited  105 
to  125  pounds  and  the  heights  should  be  from 
5  feet  7  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches.  The  models 
earn  lots  of  money.  Some  probably  earn  $500 
a  week.  I  think  modeling  vi/ould  be  fun.  I  al- 
ways want  to  be  a  model  but  I  don't  think  i 
will  because  I  am  too  little  to  be  a  mode!. 

— Orva  Daniel 

Woodshop 

We  have  made  many  new  things  and  have 
improved  our  woodshop. 

I  have  put  down  black  stripes  in  front  of 
each  machine.  These  stripes  are  rough  like 
sandpaper.  They  protect  us  from  slipping  and 
perhaps  falling  against  one  of  the  machines. 
A  person  could  get  killed  or  badly  hurt  if  he 
feil  against  a  machine. 

We  have  also  separated  all  the  bolts  and 
nuts.  Last  month  we  put  all  the  small  hooks, 
etc.,  into  proper  drawers  and  made  out  labels 
for  each  drawer. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  making  furniture  for 
their  homes.  Jerry  is  making  a  table  with 
space  for  books.  Mark  is  making  a  coffee 
table  like  the  one  in  our  teacher's  lounge. 
James  is  making  a  small  chest  to  keep  his 
watch  and  other  things  in.  It  will  have  a  lock 
and  he  will  be  able  to  lock  his  things  up. 

We  are  enjoying  our  work  in  woodshop. 

—Douglas  Westphal 

The  Most  Unforgettable  Moment  in  My  Life 

I  remember  the  date  June  7,  1964  v\/hen  we 
had  a  bad  flood.  On  Monday,  June  4  the  rain 
finally  stopped  after  all  that  week,  it  was  a 
sunny  and  beautiful  day  outside.  I  went  over 
to  my  friend's  house.  He  said  that  we  might 
have  to  leave  our  house  because  the  river 
might  flow  over  the  bank  at  any  time  from 
that  moment.  The  ground  was  muddy  and  full 
of  puddles.  Friends  and  I  walked  over  to  the 
river  and  saw  the  banks  which  were  already 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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beginning  to  overflow.  At  11:00  a.m.  my 
neighbor  called  the  sheriff,  asking  if  we 
should  leave  or  not,  but  the  sheriff  couldn't 
answer.  Friends  and  we  decided  to  leave  be- 
cause our  river  was  full.  At  noon  I  started  to 
put  things  away  in  our  house.  There  were  men 
in  a  dump  truck  giving  people  bags  of  sand 
which  prevent  the  water  from  flooding.  We  put 
some  around  three  doors  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garage  door,  i  left  my  house  at  3:30.  I 
was  sad.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
highway  moving  out,  too.  We  went  to  my  aunt 
and  uncle's  house  to  stay  there  for  a  while.  It 
was  4:30  p.m.  when  the  water  reached  our 
house.  I  came  back  to  see  my  house.  When 
we  got  there,  the  water  was  fresh  and  clean. 
I  felt  a  little  chilly,  because  it  was  not  warm. 
The  water  waved  back  and  forth  around  all 
the  houses.  Some  houses  were  covered  with 
water  and  some  were  not.  The  water  didn't 
go  in  the  second  story  of  my  house. 

On  Wednesday  I  went  on  a  boat  ride.  Some 
houses  were  damaged.  There  were  many 
things  floating  in  the  water  everywhere.  I 
helped  my  neighbor  carry  many  things  to  the 
boat.  We  went  back  and  forth  many  times.  It 
was  a  lot  of  work.  The  Red  Cross  came  and 
gave  many  people  sandwiches  and  something 
to  drink.  My  heart  was  broken.  I  cleaned  all 
the  mud  off  the  walls.  The  water  finally  went 
down  on  Sunday.  There  were  three  people 
and  we  who  went  back  home.  All  doors  were 
warped.  The  house  woodwork  was  foul  smell- 
ing and  the  food  v\tas  rotten.  I  was  alone  so 
I  took  my  big  dog  for  a  walk.  The  road  was 
muddy  and  the  lawn  was,  too.  Everything 
looked  a  lot  different  than  before.  Before  it 
was  light,  now  it  was  so  dark  and  lonely.  For 
3  summer  months  I  helped  improve  my  house 
and  lawn  while  my  father  went  to  work.  I 
learned  a  lot  about  the  flood  and  improved 
the  house  and  lawns. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

I  Like  to  Live  in  California 

My  favorite  state  is  California  because  it 
always  has  a  warm  climate  the  year  round. 
I  hate  Montana's  climate  because  in  winter  it 
is  always  cold.  I  like  the  warm  climate.  The 
tallest  tree  in  the  world  is  Redwood  and  it  is 
in  Cailfornia.  The  population  of  the  state  is 


15,717,204.  The  state  bird  in  California  is 
Valley  Quail.  The  state  flower  is  Golden 
Poppy.  There  is  a  Chinatown  in  Los  Angeles 
and  also  in  San  Francisco. 

The  two  famous  bridges  are  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  Bay  Bridge  in  San  Francisco. 
There  are  many  different  relief  features.  Cali- 
fornia has  several  big  cities.  California's  capi- 
tal is  Sacramento.  It  has  Disneyland  near 
Los  Angeles.  Many  people  like  to  live  there 
because  the  climate  is  warm. 

I  like  to  ride  the  surf  on  the  beach.  Some 
people  like  to  go  hunting  and  fishing.  Some 
like  to  play  sports.  The  biggest  city  in  Cali- 
fornia is  Los  Angeles.  There  are  several 
Spanish  missions  and  many  homes  with  swim- 
ming pools  and  patios.  Some  day  I  will  move 
to  California. 

— Linda  Martin 
A  Way  to  Earn  Money 

Last  Saturday  morning  Douglas  Westphal 
and  I  had  a  little  talk.  He  and  I  agreed  that 
we  can  shovel  the  snow  around  people's 
houses.  We  got  permission  from  Mr.  Hippe 
to  go  out.  After  lunch  Doug  and  I  got  ready 
and  went  out. 

We  walked  3  blocks  southward  and  turned 
left.  Doug  and  I  knocked  on  the  doors  of 
some  houses.  Some  people  said,  "No"  and 
some  said  "Yes."  Doug  and  I  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  first  house  which  was  large  and 
beautiful.  After  the  young  girl  opened  the 
door,  I  said  to  her,  "May  I  shovel  the  snow 
off  your  sidewalk?"  She  answered  "Yes."  So 
Douglas  and  I  shoveled  the  snow  from  the 
front  yard  to  the  back  yard.  They  paid  both 
of  us  $1.25  each. 

Pretty  soon  Doug  and  I  stopped  at  Orva's 
house.  Orva's  mother  let  us  in  for  a  short 
visit.  Then  we  went  back  to  work.  From  1 
o'clock  to  5  o'clock  both  of  us  earned  $5.00. 
So  Douglas  and  I  got  tired  and  cold,  so  we 
went  back  to  school.  We  enjoyed  shoveling 
the  snow  for  the  people. 

—Bill  L.  Dess 


Quotable  Quotes 

Many  of  us  are  like  the  little  boy  we  met 
trudging  about  a  country  road  with  a  cat- 
rifle  over  his  shoulder.  "What  are  you  hunt- 
ing, buddy?"  we  asked.  "Dunno,  sir,  I  ain't 
seen  it  yet."— R.  Lee  Sharpe 
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